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“ Men’s due deserts each reader may recite, 
For men of men do make a goodly show ; 
But women’s works do seldom come w light ; 
No mortal man their quiet worth can know, 
If writer's don’t a little time bestow 
The worthy acts of woman to repeat, 
Whose due deserts, Kiouch silent, yet be great.” 
Mirror for Magistrates, 1559. 


The real objections against the stage as 
an occupation, especially for females, do not 
appear to us so well understood as they 
might be. We doubt whether, in propor- 
tion to the numbers employed, there 1s more 
of the particular description of impurity for 
which this pursuit is by many held in special 
horror, to be found among theatrical persons, 
than among classes who make higher preten- 
sions, but are more adroit at concealments. 
Indeed, the ever stirring appetite of perform- 
ers for noisy popular applause, is very apt to 
withdraw them from other engrossing allure- 
ments. Out of this, however, grows one 
peril, against which it would be well for 
such artists to be guarded; and for this same 
peril the very persons by whom they are 

“unjustly decried on the grounds to which we 
have alluded, are theinselves in a great de- 
gree responsible. ‘The personal homage 
and the pecuniary rewards given in various 
shapes to successful actors, are so entirely 
disproportioned to the real estimation in 
which their displays are honestly held even 
by the bestowers, that the recipients must 
be philosophers indeed who can ever see 
themselves as they are, or as they are actu- 
ally considered out of the litthe world which 
hails them with so much idolatry. Every 
thing around them specially ministers to 
weaknesses from which even much higher 
education and stronger self-control than 
often falls to the lot of actors, has failed to 
prove a shield; and when, under these temp- 
tations, individuals appear who are neither 
selfish nor vain,—and who are more than 
imperfectly alive to the true charities and 
legitimate objects of existence, surely such, 
even though connected with the stage, de- 
serve more praise than those equally ex- 
emplary, who have only breathed an atmos- 
phere of salutary example and of perceptions 
always rightly governed, always calm and 
rational. 

We revert to the memory of Mas. Hitson, 
the subject of our present notice, with sin- 
cere pleasure, because we deem these last 
to have been her peculiar distinctions ; she 
inherited them from her parents, she was 
sustained in them by her husband; she pre- 
served them to her grave, over which they 
now rise to fling a pure and an enviable light 
of which the false fire of idolatry for excel- 
lence merely theatrical is utterly incapable. 

The mother of Mrs. Hixson is recollect- 
ed with great favor by all who remember 
the earlier stars of the American stage. 
Her name was Jonnson; and she and her hus- 
band, both, for some years ranked highly in 


the various theatres of Yorkshire, England ; 
Mr. Jounson himself having appeared some 
seasons previous at the Haymarket in Lon- 
don. When Mr. Hopnekinson sought actors 
on the other side of the Atlantic for his 
* Old American Company,” in the year 
1797, he considered himself very fortunate 
in securing the services of a couple possess- 
ing so much reputation in their provincial 
circuit, that Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
seemed likely to contend for them with New 
York and Philadelphia. And his anticipa- 
tions were correct, for in our country their 
popularity increased so rapidly that it soon 
brought them to the great goal of histronic 
ambition. Mars. Jounson, with the reputa- 
tion of “the Americun Farren,’”? was en- 
gaged at Covent Garden in the season of 
1798, and on the 28th of September, she 
made her appearance at that theatre in Lady 
Townly. If inferences may bedrawn from 
a knowledge of the usual indications of the 
course of policy in London theatres, we 
should say that the managers had determin- 
ed to give Mrs. JoHnson a support, in which 
they were not sustained by the public. For 
this it may not be difficult to find asolation. 
The luminaries of the stage were then in all 
their glory: the high mettled racers had not 
left the course, and it was hard to triumph. 
The criticisms on Mas. Jonnson, though 
favorable, were in a strain somewhat apolo- 
getic. **She is much above the middle 
stature,”’ says one, “but her height, while 
it gives a commanding appearance to her 
person, is not incompatable with grace; her 
face is handsome, and, we think, rather 
femininely interesting than strongly expres- 
sive; her action is not inelegant, butit wants 
freedom and variety; her voice is happily 
suited to either department of the drama ; 
her intonation is full and musical; she has 
a sort of lisp but it does not materially affect 
her articulation; she speaks with a degree 
of judgment and precision which few wo- 
men are able to attain; indeed, good sense 
is the characteristic of her performance. In 
every point Of view she is to be considered 
with respect” “But the part of Lady 
Townly requires so much from the actress, 
that it is seldom we see a finished perform- 
ance of the character. The present Countess 
of Derby looked, Spoke and felt it. She 
had herself mingled in the walks of fashion, 
and perhaps was a more perfect mistress of 
the graces and accomplishments of high life, 
than the majority of females, who fluttered 
within the circle of the drawing-room. To 
be inferior to such a woman, can be no de- 
gradation to Mas. JoHNnson; nor must we 
think lightly of her talents, because they 
were surpassed in Lady Townly, by the 
transcendent abilities of Muss Farren, 
Elegance is the charm which should pre- 
side over every seene of this character; the 
gay rattle of her conversation; her resolute 
resistance of her husband’s authority; her 
teasing provocations; her lively raillery of 
her Lady Grace, and her ‘ antediluvian no- 





tions,’ must be all under the control of this 
prevailing quality. This it is that makes it 
so difficult in performance; many can play 
it with spirit, but few with elegance. Mrs. 
JouNnson’s appearance and manner are high- 
ly favorable to the undertaking; but though 
no novice upon the stage, she is one of those 
ladies, who, from a native diffidence of her 
own powers, shrinks from the approbation 
which is meant to cheer her; she comes 
modestly and respectfully before the public, 
and seems more solicitous that the audience 
should discover her merit, than she appears 
forward to disclose it. ‘This amiable timi- 
dity prevented her from giving that spright- 
ly effect to some of the passages, which the 
author intended; there was a lack of the 
gaieté du carur, the flow of spirits which 
never once forsakes the giddy votary of 
fashion, till shame, contempt and disgrace 
unite, to display the horrors of her situation, 
The vivacity of Lady Townly should have 
no boundary, for her follies are in some 
measure the consequence of her gentle and 
playful disposition; otherwise nothing could 
preserve her from the detestation of the au- 
dience. Mas. Jomnson was very successful 
in the last scene, which she played with 
great delicacy and feeling.”” Mrs. Jonnson 
does not appear to have repeated Lady 
Townly, and her next performance, October 
5, 1798, as Sylvia in the Recruiting Officer, 
is spoken of as in the “ first scenes agreea- 
bly arch and animated,” but failing when 
she assumed the male attire, in the eflrontery 
required to keep pace with the grossness of 
the other characters. This partial deficien- 
cy through “not being sufficiently divested 
of mauvaise honte,” is no slight praise to 
Mrs. Jounson as a woman. Onthe 11th of 
October, 1798 she was brought out as the 
original Agatha in Lovers’ Vows; an appro- 
priation of her by the management, indica- 
tive, after her earlier attempts, of no remarka- 
bly brilliant impression upon the audience 
in a higher range of character; for Agatha 
has little else to do than to be half-starved 
and entirely disconsolate. Mars. Jounson, 
however, was praised as having been of * no 
inconsiderable advantage to the piece,” 
which was triumphantly successful, and has 
been one of the stock favorites ever since, 
of all stages where English is professed to 
be spoken. After this, we only hear of her 
as performing Lady Macbeth on the 15th of 
December 1798, with a debutant in the 
Scotch Usurper—Mas. Sipvons then being 
at the zenith of her renown; notwWithstand- 
ing which, the critics say, ** Mas. Jounson 
increased the favorable opinion which the 
public had before entertained of her abili- 
ties :—a little more dignity and fire was, 
perhaps, wanting, in a few instances; but 
when we recollect what the character is, and 
by whom we have been in the habit of see- 
ing it performed, we are really surprised 
there should have been so little to censure 
and so much to commend.” 
During the present visit of Mr. and Mas, 
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Jonnson to England, their daughter, Exea- In 1818, we find the family of Mr. and 


wor Aveusra, was born, in 1800. They 
returned to New York in 1802, and remain- 
ed here until 1806; in the course of which 
time, Mr. Jonnson had become associated 
with Ma. ‘T'ycer, another actor of great re- 
spectability, in the management of the Park 
theatre. Mrs. Jonnson rose into higher fa- 
vor than ever; and her reception in the best 
private circles proved that as a woman she 
sustained an elevation quite equal to that 
which as an actress we find recognized in 
her by the attributes of the day both eritical 
and poetical. One of these latter, by a na- 
tive bard, who died at an early age, is now 
in Our possession ; and the reader will be 
gratified to see it here preserved, as much 
on account of its own rare merit, as from its 
connection with the subject of our sketch. 
It was prompted by Mus, Jounson’s persona. 
tion of Belvidera, at the Park theatre, in 
1806 : 


Daughter of passion and of tears! the all 

That fancy mu es in her saddest vigils, 

Thee the poet hails! With fluttering pulse, 

With eye still moist, and sorrow-troubled touch, 

He wakes the lyre. Oh, ever may it wake 

To virtue, tenderness and truth like thine! 

For ever silent be that string, o’er which 

Vhe sigh of beauty steals and steals in vain, 

Nor yet to sadness sacred, nor to thee !— 

That fails to kindle, when the muse’s wand 

In well-imagined anguish veils a form 

True to the softest lineaments of grace— 

Bright as the fuiry forms of shadowy mien, 

Celestial, that on sailing pinions wateh 

O’er sleeping innocence, or guard unseen 

The parted spirit to its native sky. 

The harp that bung (so sings the fabling muse) 

Unconscious through the dreary hours ot gloom, 

In tones melifluous hail’d th’ approach of dawn; 

And on the startled silence of the waste 

Shed wild mysterious music. So the bard 

Then bidd’st awake.transported by thy charms, 

That break upon him like the dawn of day, 

Unveils their elegance The graceful brow 

Of conscious majesty; the tender tear, 

And all the soft enchantment of thy powers, 

To virtue sacred, he allots to fame. 

And oh! believe his artless song, with life 

Thy mew’ry will not perish, for the sighs 

Of visionary sorrow, that have own'd 

The melting magic of thy powers, await 

Their sweet remembrance when those powers 
have slept; 

And beauty, as she treads the moonlight turf 

Moist with the tear of memery shall sigh 

“Such were the tears her Beuvipera drew !" 


In 1808 the property of the Park theatre 
changed hands. It was purchased by the 
present proprietors, with reference to a new 
management; and Mr. and Mrs. Jounson 
had been already induced by other profes- 
sional prospects which derived new interest 
from their ruling desire of every advantage 
for their young daughter’s education, once 
more to seek their native lana, They re- 
mained in England until 1818. The pro- 
gress of Miss Jounson in all her acquire- 
ments and her surpassing success in music, 
gave evidence that neither attention nor ex- 
pense had ever been wanting to second the 
pre-dispositions of her natural taste and 
genius. Perhaps Mas. Jounson may have 
again appeared in London during this visit. 
Miss Jonnson, at a very early age, if we 
are not much mistaken, made a debut at 
Drury Lane in the Child of Nature, and 
possibly performed some other part. In the 
course of that time we heard ber in private 
upon the harp and the piano; her execution 
was brilliant. She also composed music ; 
and we remember a very delightful specimen 
of her early powers in that way, which she 
herself sang with great spirit and expression. 





Mars. Jounson again settled in New York, 
Miss Exveanor AvucGusta, their daughter, 
after a triumphant debut at the Park, enjoy- 
ing high professional reputation and 
thorough personal respect. In 1526 she be- 
came the wife of a distinguished comie actor; 
a gentleman whose real name was Hint, but 
who called himself Hinson, in consequence 
of some objections on the part of his highly 
respectable family in England to the ming- 
ling of their name with the affairs of tae 
stage. It would have been impossible to 
have found a couple better suited to each 
other. Mr. Hinson, in additton to his first 
rate talent as a comedian, was well educa- 
ted, attached, accomplished. He was an 
enthusiast in the fine arts; was possessed 
of a precious private gallery of ancient 
paintings, and himself wielded a pencil, 
especially in landscape sketching, which few 
artists in this or any other country, could 
outrival. He sought his associations among 
the intellectual and refined, and was dis- 
tinguished for a generous flow of good feel- 
ing, which makes all who enjoyed his ac- 
quaintance remember him with affection. 
The only frailty he has been charged with, 
sprang froin those very social qualities which 
endeared him to his friends; his convivial 
accomplishments lured him into fondness 
for that sort of society, which, even when 
the highest of its order, can searcely be 
courted with impunity by the hardiest con- 
stitutions, ‘That of Mr. Hinson was such 
as to render a milder climate than ours at 
New York desirable. After the death of 
both the parents of Mrs Hixson, she went 
to the South with her husband. But the 
gay companionship of those who loved the 
laugh he was so skilled in raising, soon 
wrought consequences upon the health of 
his body, from which the health of his mind 
and heart escaped; neither of which are 
usually so fortunate as to pass through such 
perils unseathed. He died suddenly at 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 1835, deeply and 
deservedly lamented, 

The unwavering attachment of his wile, 
even down to the latest moment of her 
widowed existence, involves the best eulo- 
gium upon Mr. Hitson’s qualities; for she 
was a woman of too much good sense to 
have been won lightly. To a gentleman 
who saw her at New Orleans not long after 
she had lost her husband, ** I am delighted,” 
exclaimed she, ‘to meet you; for my dear 
husband always spoke of you so kindly, 
that had I no previous acquaintance with 
you myself, I should take pleasure in the 
recognition upon his account. Indeed, some- 
times it seeins to me as though I could nei- 
ther think nor feel, excepting in association 
with his memory, and to whatever has been 
liked by him, I turn with eagerness and con- 
fidence and find in it a sort of consolation. 
My whole soul,” continued she, “is wrap- 
ped up in the recollection of that man; and 
I only live now for his child. I shall devote 
myself to the education of our darling babe 
in such a manner as my husband would have 
been most proud of. I cannot tell you how 
I feel at the very thought of acting upon the 
stage with this anguish at my heart. But 
my child’s interest requires it, and I believe 
it is better for my own mind that I should 
have an occupation which may force me 
away from myself. I have been urged to 
return to New York. In the family of Mr. 
Simpson I shall find sympathising friendship 
and in his theatre employment which will 
be shaped in reference to the state of my 
feelings—morbid, perhaps, and requiring to 
be humored. There is a home always open 


to me with my husband’s relations in Kav- 
land; but I should be a stranger there am! 
should feel like a mere pensioner. New 
York is my country and Mr. Simpson's 
fainily seems to me like my own.” 

Some conversation passed concerning a 
sale of Mr. Hinsun’s collection of pictures, 
then in progress at New Orleans. Mention 
was made of certain sketches from his own 
pencil which were exhibited among them, 
and a desire expressed by the traveller to 
secure some of them, with a view to their 
being used as illustrations of a tour through 
that part of the United States : 

* They will not be sold,” observed Mrs. 
Hinson. ‘ He made, perhaps, a collection 
better suited for the purpose you mention, 
than any ever yet formed in this country. 
His sketches were rapid but full of charac- 
ter. I believe there were at least six hun- 
dred, taken in all parts of the United States, 
sent to his relations, who have them now in 
England. Those that I possess are at any 
any time entirely at your service, to be ap- 
propriated as you propose ; I will freely lend 
thein for the purpose; my husband would 
have rejoiced in the opportunity of thus pro- 
moting your object. But I would not part 
with any one of them for the world! Why, 
they are all of scenery in which we have 
delighted together; views, every scrap of 
which brings back some endearing recollee- 
tion; I was never from his side when he 
made these sketches:—Cou/d I part with 
them? I would not part with them if I 
were starving! Were ourchild ever to be 
in want, | might; but never fur any wants 
of my own. ‘They speak tome so touching- 
ly of my dear, dear husband that I could 
never allow them to go fromme. They say 
to me more than words can.” 

Mrs. Hitson came to New York and 
performed here until herdeath. Those who 
saw how well she assumed gaiety, (for she 
appeared the most frequently in joyous char- 
acters) could have litthe dreamed of * the 
grief within which passeth show.” Persons 
who have ever been behind the curtain in 
these matters, are well aware how often per- 
formers upon the stage are compelled to 
seek in the excitement of the very smiles 
they kindle, a refuge frem their secret cares! 
To such as see them with this consciousness, 
the counterfeited mirth wears the aspect of 
**moody madness laughing wild amid 
severest woe 3”? and cases are on record in 
which an incidental application of the mimic 
scene, under such attempts to * minister to 
the mind diseased,”’ has wrenched forth even 
to the view of those before unaware of it, 
with appalling vividness, the secret of the 
hidden sorrow. ‘This occurred once with a 
celebrated performer in England, who, after 
the loss of his wife and favorite son, at the 
question asked him in the course of his per- 
sonated character—* Why did you not keep 
your children?) They might have amused 
you in many a dreary hour ?’’—dropped dead 
upon the stage. We ourselves have wit- 
nessed a self-betrayal of a similar, though 
less awful, nature, and in a much humbler 
sphere. An Esquimaux chief and his wife 
had been exhibiting some of their national 
customs in Paris. ‘The female was young ; 
and beautifully formed and featured. After 
gallantly dashing round and round the long 
hall, in her dog-drawn bark sledge, to dis- 
play the Equimaux style of gliding over the 
snows, she disappeared. During her ab- 
sence some one asked, ** What has become 
of the young chief, her husband?’ “ Have 
you not heard? Heisdead. He died sud- 
denly. These Esquimaux widows have 
their husbands’ remains embalmed and en- 
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cased in a particular manner and will not 
part with them; it is a superstition of their 
love. The French police make no allow- 
ance for the romance of passion: they re- 
quire the burial of a dead body within six- 
and-thirty hours of the decease. ‘The gens- 
d’armes have been here. An hour or two 
ago they claimed the young chief’s body. 
‘Tears and entreaties and straggles were of 
no use. ‘They forced it from the poor girl. 
She is now al] alone in a strange land.” 
The Equimaux widow had now returned to 
the room. She was arrayed in her bridal 
dress. She began the bridal dance. Sud- 
denly she stopped. She stood for a mo- 
ment, glanced wildly around, burst into 
an agony of weeping, and darted from the 
room. ‘The audience understood the feel- 
ing. A dead silence followed and all de- 
parted, one by one, slowly and not a few 
with moistened eyes. By numbers, as they 
went out, money was placed on the table of 
the heart-broken widow, thus e-mpelled to 
exhibit herself for a livelihood and in a for- 
eign country, bereft even of the consolation 
of honoring in her own way the memory of 
him she loved. 

If a rude native of the most cheerless of 
regions could feel thus ander such circum- 
stances, how heavily must they press upon 
affections equally intense, blended with fine 
talent and cultivated intellect? From this, 
to say nothing of the stronger case we 
quoted before it, we can judge what Mrs, 
Hitson might, occasionally, have endured. 
But it is believed that the kindness of her 
new home, and the claims of her darling 
daughter and the natural soothings of time, 
had begun to take the bitterness and poig- 
nancy from her affliction; and, perhaps, she 
was already as cheerful as she would ever 
have been, when she became a victim to the 
scarlet fever, then prevailing in our city, and 
on the 2d of April, (1837) she expired, in 
the 37th year of herage. A person so care- 
fully brought up and 30 exemplary through 
life as Mrs. Hinson had been, must, ere she 
quitted the world, upon which she had long 
ceased to look with pleasure, have found, 
her perceptions improved by her bereave- 
ment. ‘The sudden wreck of her most cher- 
ished earthly dependence for happiness, 
could only have left her the more accessible 
to that better reliance which cannot disap- 
point. She was borne to the grave from the 
house of Mr. Simpson, regretted by all who 
had known her, and attended by the most 
distinguished persons in our literary and 
theatrical circles. 

As an actress, we were very little ac- 
quainted with the subject of our sketch; but 
in consequence of what we do remember 
about her, we have quoted largely from the 
criticisms upon her mother, Mrs. Jo#nson ; 
for in these the daughter’s style seems per- 
fectly described; even to its very lapses, 
which * leaned to virtue’s side.” But her 
qualities as a woman are those which are 
now the only ones of importance to her and 
to others; and it delights us to feel per- 
suaded that they can be praised with entire 
sincerity and that they might be imitated in 
any circle, with advantage: domestic purity, 
perfeet affection and devotedness as a wife, 
a mother and a friend, and a prevailing gen- 
tleness and delicacy of disposition, were her 
characteristics. Itis with no slight gratifi- 
cation we have to add that her aspirations 
for her infant’s happiness are not likely to 
be baffled. The friend of the mother, who 
long before had been the friend of the father, 
too—has become the daughter’s friend. 
Ma. Simpson, the manager of the Park the- 
atre, (though we believe he has a family of 


his own to provide for,) has charged himself 
with the care of the child of Mrs. Hixson. 
We should hope that the father’s friends in 
England, would assist him in his generous 
purpose; but no assistance, even if accord- 
ed, can diminish the claim it has already 
given Mr. Simpson, to the respect of all 
those who have a proper sense of the im- 
perishable distinction earned in such an ex- 
ercise of the power emanating from prosperi- 
ty: in making that power the instrument of 
enlightened benevolence and the means of 
proving the fidelity of an attachment from 
the earliest period, to most meritorious pa- 
rents, by sustaining their unportioned and 
their homeless orphan. 

The above sketch of the lamented Mrs. 
Hilson is taken from the July number of the 
Ladies’ Companion (1837.) It is a plain 
statement of some few incidents in her life, 
and is not intended to illustrate her manner 
and style of acting; nor is it intended as a 
tribute of respect to her memory, for neither 
of these would it convey to the reader one 
twentieth part of her excellence. 

In the years of 1834 and °35, we became 
personally acquainted with Mrs. Hilson, 
through J. J. Adams, Esq., at that time on 
a visit to our city, (N. O.) She was en- 
gaged with Russell, at the Camp Street 
Theatre. We had known her by reputation, 
in the days of her fame and the popularity 
of dramatic glory. Wehad remembered her 
with boyish delight, and treasured with a 
lover’s fondness her many points of excel- 
lence. But, alas! how changed! sickness, 
and other “ills that flesh is heir to,’’? had 
reduced her to a wreck of what she once 
was, and when she appeared on the night of 
her Benefit, as Cora, seemingly heart-bro- 
ken, the tear corsed its way down our cheek, 
for we could not but remember, that such 
things had been, but alas! were now no 
more. 

We of course are speaking of her appear- 
ance after the death of her husband, from 
the shock of which it seemed, she never re- 
covered, though from his lively, gay, social, 
and convivial habits, it was to have been 
anticipated, even at a much earlier period. 

Mrs. Hilson, died as she lived, assured of 
that Immortality which innate virtue, and a 
conscientiousness of doing our duty here, 
always give. 


Anactor of Manchester, lately performing 
Careless in the School for Scandal, said to 
Charles in the picture scene (according to 
the text)—** What shall we Jo for a ham- 
mer?’ A carpenter in the pit happening 
to have one stuck in his apron string, threw 
it on the stage, saying, ** Now, go on, my 
lad, there’s a hammer for you.” 





A theatrical report, in the modern style, 
forms a very curious combination. Some- 
times a piece is received with thunders of 
applause, then the appearance of a favourite 
performer is Aatled with rapture ; a comedian 
is praised for his fire, a tragedian reproved 
for being cold as ice, and a singer for his 
excellence in a particular air! Mix these 
ingredients properly together, and the result 
will truly be the e/ements of criticism. 


The Ugly Club No, 1X, 


BY THE EDITOR, 


LOOSE PAPERS. 
“T gathered all the Mss. and loose scraps together, and 


placed 
Them in an old bag "—— 

To the credit of the Ugly Club, be it said, 
that its members have been not only an or- 
nament to our country, but have given its 
literary character an aspect which looses no- 
thing in comparison with the brightness of 
any other in the civilized world. The 
periodicals of the age were, and are, filled 
with the effusions of its members, and the 
halls of our councils resounded with their 
eloquence. 

Our readers may have remarked that, 
throughout these papers, we have shown a 
decided partiality for the drama; and the 
introduction of the names of actors has been 
attended with a degree of pleasure highly 
gratifying to us, as it recalls the golden days 
of stage history, which have passed away 
like some bright dream of our early youth, 
seemingly never to return. ‘The state of the 
drama throughout the United States, at the 
present period, is at a very low ebb; we re- 
grettorecord it. In ourcapacity of historian 
we might name some of the causes which 
have tended to the deterioration of the drama; 
that it has deteriorated a single glance wi!l 
show. We might touch a little upon the 
negligence of managers, a corresponding 
negligence on the part of the actors, and the 
absence of just criticisms from our papers. 
We might show up that nefarious system 
of starring, 80 injurious to the regular busi- 
ness of the drama; a good stock company 
are slaves to one of these twinkling, self- 
opionated luminaries while he shines among 
them, adding no new lustre to the drama’s 
cause, leaving the scene of his triumph, yet 
paving the way for another, and so they go 
ad infinitum. We might dwell upon this 
subject, but as we are not writing an essay 
upon the stage, we shall simply say that 
the star system is about the best definition 
of humbug extant! 

It was at one of the regular meetings of 
the Club, that the question arose about the 
manner of spelling the name of Shakespeare. 
His autographs attached to his will, and two 
deeds, the only ones extant, were quoted as 
the strongest proofs of his writing it Shak- 
speare; but even this was disputed. It was 
urged that the poet wrote an exeerably bad 
hand, and that the E can be made out dis- 
tinctly in the signatures attached to the 
varchments in question; others again said 
Seaman one or two commentators of Shake- 
speare had in their pentitude of knowledge, 
thought fit to leave the E out, we are to fol- 
low their example? Shakespeare, even if 
he did not write it so, sanctioned it in his 
works while living, and went so far as to 
superintend the publication of a Book of 
Poems, which appeared with his name Wi/- 
liam Shakespeare attached. So went the ar- 
guinent, 

The writer of these numbers candidly ac- 
knowledges his partiality to the E, and, as 
it will be perceived, he uses it whenever he 
has occasion to write the name of the im- 
mortal bard ; nor does he see any just rea- 
son to change his practice, inasmuch as 
several of the old writers on English Dra- 
matic poetry, invariably wrote it as we use 
it here. A gentleman whose name is iden- 
tified with the Southern Stage history, and 
whose dramatic productions have been liber- 
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ally rewarded by southern managers, was 
called upon to give, in writing, his reasons 
for advocating the opinion that Shakespeare 
wrote his name with the additional EK. As 
his arguments in support of his position are 
somewhat ingenious and plausible, we give 
them place, being the first of the Loose Pa- 
pers, among the many in the possession, 
which will occasionally grace the columns 
of the “Dramaiic Mirror.” [The Journal 
of the Club, notes, Mss. and remarks of the 
different members are all in the hands of the 
writer. Invaluable documents—glorious re- 
miniscences of the past! how I love their blot- 
ted and ill digested contents.) ‘The intro- 
ductory remarks of the writer we omit :— 


PAPER-NO. I. 

A copy of a document preserved in the 
state office, contains the following names of 
actors, who addressed—* The honorable, the 
iords of her Majesties most honorable privie 
councell,”” upon some matters in relation to 
the drama; it is dated A, D. 1596: the 
names are * Thomas Pope, Richard Bur- 
bage, John Hemminges, Augustus Phillips, 
William Shakespeare,” &c. &c. &e. From 
Henslowe’s Diary we make the following 
extract :—* Beginning to playe agayne by 
the Kynges licence, issued out since my 
lord of Worsters men, as follows—1603— 
9th of May.”’ The license—** Pro Lawren- 
tio Fletcher, et William Shakespeare, et aliis;” 
bears date on the 19th day of May, 1603. 
Shakespeare and Fletcher were at that time 
at the head of the lord Chamberlain’s com- 
pany. 

Robert Green, a cotemporary poet of that 
period with Shakespeare, and who criticised 
freely the poets of the day, thus speaks of 
Avon’s Bard: * There is an upstart crow, 
heautified with our feathers, that with his 
tiger's heart wrapped in a player's hide, sup- 
poses he is as well able to bombast out blank- 
verse as the best of you, and being an absolute 
Johannes Factolum, is in his own concert, the 
only Shake-scene in the country.” This was 
written in 1592, and is an admirable play 
upon the name, It is well known that the 
first part of ‘The life of Sir John Oldeas- 
tle,”’ published in 1600, was not only attri- 
buted to Shakespeare, but his name was on 
the title page, and spelled as we use it in 
these papers, although Malone speaks of a 
copy in the Dramatic Library at Bridgewa- 
ter house, without Shakespeare’s name at- 
tiched, but adds :—** Shakespeare was en- 
tirely careless about literary fame, and could 
patiently endure to be made answerable for 
compositions which were not his own, with- 
out taking any means to undeceive the pub- 
lic.”’ We should suppose, however, that if 
they had printed his name incorrectly, it 
would have been made a subject not only 
of censure from his friends but a fit one for 
his own gifted pen. Again, we find in the 
writings of Sir John Suckling, page 41, edi- 
tion 1676; the following lines, alluding to 
the price of admission to the Theatres :-— 


“ The sweat of learned Jonson's brain, 
And gentle SHak EsrraRr’s easier strain, 
A hackney coach conveys you to, 

In spite ofall that rain can do; 

And for your EIOCH TEEN PENCE you sit, 
The lord and jude of all fresh wit.” 


A bookseller in London is in possession 
ef a Ms, full of songs and poems in the 
hand writing of a person by the name of 
Richard Jackson, all copied prior to the 
year L634, and including many unpublished 
pieces by @ variety of celebrated writers and 

oets. One of the most curious is a song 
in five seven line stanzas, thus headed :— 
** Shakespeare's rime, which be made at the 
Mytre in Fleet Street,” (Mytre was the 
name of a tavern, or coffee house.)—It be- 





gins thus:—*From the rich Lavinia® 
shores.”’ 

Another short piece is called on the mar- 
gin, ** Shakespeave’s rime.” lt begins— 
* Give me a cup of rich canary wine.” 

An anecdote is related of Shakespeare by 
one Burbage, an actor of the Globe company, 
at the time the former was more popular as 
as a writer than an actor, the concluding 
part only of which we give, it is taken from 
the original :—* T'he message being brought 
that Richard the 3, was at the dore, Shake- 
speare caused return to be made, that William 
the conqueror was before Rich. 3. Shake- 
speare’s name Willm.”’ Our readers will 
remember the burden of the joke which will 
account for our not giving it entire. 

Dr. Johnson uses the following language 
as correctly in relation to the genius of 
Shakespeare, as he does in the spelling of 
his name :— 

* Time, which is continually washing 
away the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, 
passes without injury by the adamant of 
Suakespeare.’’ We have in our posses- 
sion a volume of Shakespeare, composed of 
several of his plays published at London, in 
pamphlets, at different periods during his 
life time, probably from 1609 to 1613; and 
itis more than probable that the author 
superintended their publication in person, 
we think this edition, (and our opinion in 
this respect has been extensively copied) 
will settle many points as to the true read- 
ing in cases at present in dispute, and also 
gives the correct spelling of the name of the 
immortal poet, which is Shake-speare, and 
divided in the same manner asabove. The 
first is a part of the tragedy of Henry VI, 
entitled * The contention of the two famous 
houses of Yorke and Lancaster.”” The next 
is, * The tragedy of King Richard the 3, 
containing his treacherous plots against his 
brother Clarence; the pittiful murther of his 
innocent nephews, his tyrannica) Usurpa- 
tion: with the whole course of his detested 
life and deserved death. As it has been 
lately acted by the King’s majesties servants. 
Newly augmented by William Shake-speare, 
London, printed by Thomas Creede, and 
are tobe sold by Mathew Leuve, dwelling 
in Pauls Church-Yard, at the signe of the 
Fox, 1612.” 

To an edition of Titus Andronicus, print- 
ed in 1611, the name of Shake-speare is 
also attached, spelt in the same manner. 

* The famous history of Toylus and 
Cressida, excellently expressing the Begin- 
ninge of their Louves, with the conceited 
wooing of Pendarus prince of Licia, written 
by William Shake-speare. 4 London, imprint- 
ed by G. Eld, for R. Bonianand H. Walley, 
and are to be sold at the spread eagle, in 
Pauls church yarde over against the great 
north door, 1609.” This edition has a pre- 
face, commencing thus: * Eternall reader 
you have heere a new play, never stal’d 
with the stage, never clapper claud with the 
palmes of the vulgar, and yet passing full 
of the palme comicall,”’—but our space will 
not permit us to give the whole of this truly 
original address—It is on the records of the 
Ugly Club. 


NOTES TO NUMBER IX. 


Shakespeare’s Richard III. was first en- 
tered at Stationers Hal! October 20th, 1597, 
by Andrew Wise. It was again re-printed 
in 4lo. in 1598—1602—1612—1622, and 
1629. 

King Henry VI. was printed in 1623. 

Titus Andronicus, was entered at Sta- 
tioners Hall, by John Danter, in the year 
1593, 4 Feb. 


The copy of Troilus and Cressida referred 
to, is the one alluded to by Pope, in his notes 
to that play, as being printed previous to its 
representation in 1609. — It was afterwards 
reprinted, and no doubt corrected by Shake- 
speare himself. Johnson says: * This play 
is more correctly written than most of Shake- 
speare’s composition.” 


THE 


SOUTHERN STAGE, 


ACTORS AND AUTHORS, 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 





IN THREE PARTS. 


PART THREE. 


NOTES OF THE DRAMA IN THE 
SOUTH AND WEST. 
[ Tuken in 1837-] 

Messrs. Ludlow and Smith have a Thea- 
tre in Mobile, Montgomery, (Ala.) and St. 
Louis, Mo. They have an excellent stock 
company, some of whom are old friends of 
Caldwell, and pioneers in the Drama’s 
cause, and generally favourites in the South. 
Sol Smith is not only a good comedian, but 
aman of talent, and has been termed the 
Liston of the South, as a man he is _univer- 
sally esteemed. ‘Their Mobile Theatre is 
quite a money making concern, as is alse 
the one at St. Louis. Their new Theatre 
at the latter place, is considered the most 
magnificentin the whole Mississippi Valley, 
(the St. Charles alone excepted.) It open- 
ed on Monday evening, July 3d. 1837. The 
company consisted of the following persons: 

Managers—Ludlow & Smith. Stage- 
Manager—Mr. DeCamp. beader of the 
Orchestra—Mr. Myers. Dramatic Perform- 
ers—Messrs. Ludlow, Sol Smith, J. M. 
Field, DeCamp, T. Placide, M. Field, An- 
derson, Hubbard, Anderton, Riley, Barker, 
Kelley, Jackson, Pearson, Thorpe, Newton, 
Sergeant, Jones, West, and Chambers. 
Miss Riddle, Miss Petrie, Mrs. Hubbard, 
Mrs. Salzman, Mrs. Kutz, Miss Voss, and 
Miss Henning. Principal Dancers—Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennie. Orchestra—lIst violins, 
Mr. Myers and Mr. Brown; 2d _ violins, 
Mr. Bouldin and Mr. Schwind. Tenor— 
Mr. Solomons. Clarionette—Mr. Hennings. 
Flute—M. Flagg. First Horn and Trum- 
pet—Mr. Salzman; 2d horn—Mr. March- 
ant. Violincello—Mr. Jones. Double Bass 
—Mr. Kutz. Scenic Artists—Principal, 
Mr. J. R. Smith; Assistant, Mr. Ryers. 
Machinists and Carpenters—Principal, Mr. 
Stafford ; Assistants, Messrs. Heckman and 
Hent. 


PRIZE ADDRESS. 


Spoken by Mr. J. M. Field, at the opening of 
the new St. Louis T'heatre. 


WRITTEN BY EDWARD JOHNSON, ESQ. 


When Freedom's flag was wide o’er Greece 
unfurl’d, 

And Delphi was the centre of the world, 

The Draina first uprear’d the rustic stage, 

To smooth the manners and instruct the age; 

And = hoar Time hath sped with ceaseless 

ight, 

And crush’d the splendors of that age of light, 

Tho’ the famed monuments of that blest day, 

Have fallen to earth, and moulder'd in decay ; 

Tho’ vision-like two thousand years have roll'd, 

And Greece is not now, what she was of old, 

The Drama still to kindly feeling true, 

Loves the bright land, where first her child- 
hood grew, 
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Points to ber Thespis, who though rude in art, 

Touch’d the warm feclings of each generous 
heart, 

To Zschylus who madden'd while he sung, 

And o’cr the lyre a hand ot frenzy flung ; 

To Sophocles, who gorgeous and sublime, 

Lives to this day, and only dies with Time; 

And to Euripedes, whose plaintive song 

Seizes the list’ner as it floats along, 

Leaves with the bosom liquid notes of woe, 

Steals to the heart, and makes the tear to flow. 


Where the rough Alps with summits high and 
free, 

Look o’er the plains of fallen Italy, 

The Drama there a look of pity throws, 

For there in days of yore her anthems rose ; 

For then were heard the mirth and laughter 
loud, 

When Plautus’ muse addressed the Roman 
crowd, 

When Terence too, pour’d forth the comic song, 

The cheers were high, the laughter loud and 
long. 


Again she casts her searching eyes around, 
“ Beware!” ‘tis whispered, “this is holy 
ground ;” 

Why—tis on Britain’s isle our footsteps stand, 
Nay, it is more—'tis Shakespeare's father land ; 
Here did that Master all our feelings scan, 
Each nook, each recess in the heart of man; 
Here brilliant Sheridan fame’s laurel won ; 
Here Johnson put his “ learn-ed buskin on.” 


Flush’d with fond joy, she turns with rapt'rous 
gl ince, 

To vine-clad hills, and sun-bright vales of 
France 

Points to the Theatre with tragic mien, 

And marks the pas-ions of the stern Racine ; 

From those who pity and who kindly feel, 

She asks a tear—to shed with Great Corneille. 


Now swilt across the Atlantic wave she flies, 

Where rear’d mid wilds, her beauteous domes 
arise ; 

Each hill and dale her thrilling voice have heard 

And Forrests echo to the native Bird ; 

Throughout our land, where’er she chance to 
roam, 

She finds a resting place—but here a home. 


We dedicate to thee, oh Goddess blest, 

This thy first temple in the far, far West! 
Oi! fondly cherish this fair bouse of thine, 
And shed around thy influence benign ; 

Let vivid images of bye-gone things 

Defile before our eyes like * Banquo’s Kings,” 
Let Lear again enact his frantic part, 

And sweet Ophelia steal the hearer’s heart— 
Let the kind audience feel a fond regret, 
And weep with Romeo over Juliet : 

Let Spartacus again from bondage freed, 
Not like a slave, but like a Thracian bleed ; 
Picture the scene where chaste Virginia fell, 
And point to “ freedom in the shaft of Tell.” 


And may the sylph-like nymphs our joys en- 
hance, 

By mystic trippings of the fairy dance ; 

On Ariel's wing, and soft as brooklets flow, 

(Their footsteps falling like the flakes of snow,) 

Let their small forms in mazy circles run, 

And grace receive what Tuglioni won. 


Let these fair walls with echoes sott prolong 

The dulcet gushings of each soul-born song, 

Sweet as the Euphony of heaven's bright 
spheres, 

Strike the bland warblings on the list ‘ner’s ears. 


Now to our andience, honor'd, learn’--, and gay, 
The humble speaker has one word to say: 

If e’er loath’d vice shuuld rear her hideous face, 
Or in this tragic fume find dwelling place, 

If e’er this house with scullion jesting rings, 
Or desecrated be tu sinful things, 

Let the bold actor his presumption rue ; 

Be cursed the player, and his temple too! 


But if the muse enlighten'd never strays, 
Far frum the pleasant path of virtue’s sway, 


Tien shall! fair Learning sanctify this dome, 
And Joy and Science fix their lasting home ; 
The tragic muse shal! high her sceptre rear, 
The sternest eye shall glitter with a tear ; 
Mild Thalia, too, shall all our griefs beguile, 
And from the lips of sorrow steal a smile ; 
The rudest hearts shall feel the genial power, 
And future ages bless this natal hour. 

Then o’er the player be your kindness shed, 
Pour out a golden show'r upon his head ; 
And may this house be ever richly blest, 
And Stars arise hereafier in the West. 


The Nashville Theatre has had various 
managers, not one of whom we believe ever 
succeeded in establishing the Drama in that 
place upon legitimate principles. It is at 
present we believe under the management 
of Messrs. J. Warrall and T. M. Groves, 
the former gentleman we know is a much 
better judge of Paintings than Theatricals. 
Groves is amusician and a gentleman highly 
esteemed, ‘This establishment opened on 
the 16th of June, 1836, with an excellent 
company, composed in part of the following 
named persons : 

Vocalists—Mr. Hunt and-Mr. Hodges. 
Mr. and Miss DeBar, Mr. Cowell and fami- 
ly, Mr. and Mrs. Burke, Miss Nelson, Mrs. 
Groves, Mrs. Kinlock, &c. From some 
cause or othera portion of the company were 
not forthcoming, and the Managers Aindly 
advertised them. 


ADDRESS. 
Spoken by Mr. Riley, at the opening of the 
Nashville Theatre, June 16, 1836, 


WRITTEN BY J. E. CHOLWELL. 


Again do we, in earnest daring bold, 

The curtain raise, the magic scene unfold ; 

Again shall we at close of toilsome day, 

‘The varied wonders of tne stage display. 

‘The historic page shows to your wondering 
gaze, 

Things that are past—it speaks of by-gone days 

As atoms lost—to hold no resting place, 

But dwell as *twere in vast etherial space ; 

It speaks of things within time’s vortex cast, 

To live alone memorials of the past. 

But if to prove the historic picture true, 

We gaze as eager on the scenic view. 

Men who have sway'd a sceptic o’er the wor!d, 

And held their banners to the world unfurl'd; 

Theugh ages past have held them in decay, 

Aud mouldering hetacombs their works display 

As if the trump had sounded their relief— 

Resume their wonted fori to hold a brief 

Existence here, to strut their little hour 

And awe thy senses with their varied power. 

To picture nature, and with earnest zeal 

[ler varied beauties and her charms reveal; 

To cause the heart with yearning throbs to 
swell, 

And trace the echo of the muse'’s shell. 

The mighty mind—the depth of thought to scan 

And pierce within the excellence of man , 

To act as mirror to the living age, 

The humble actor walks the scenic stage. 

’Tis said by some the life the actor leads, 

Is pleasant all, and that no rankling weeds 

Bestrew his path. The midnight lamp can tell 

A better tale—for many know too well 

The fire that burns within the human breast, 

When man would live and think tu be caress'd. 

Amid the dark and cheerless hours of night, 

When thunders roll and elements delight 

To play and caroll in the mighty void— 

A picture e’en of Ciiaos’ self destroyed— 

‘The weary sentinel on the lofly tower, 

Shrinks not aghast, for he disdains their power. 

Thus does the actor ’mid the mighty strife 

Of warlike passion wear away his life; 

And that existence but too dearly bought, 

“ B, one continuance of enduring thought,” 

Yet ‘mid that gloom a sacred light apperrs 


That draws him onward and subdues his fearsi 
A holy ray that would his cares beguile— 
The beaming eye while lighted by a smile. 
*Tis this that gives the scenic cause effect, 
And makes it worthy of thy own respect. 


The Theatre closed for the season on 
Thursday, the 28th of July, after rather an 
unsuccessful term. The company had 
dwindled down to nothingness in point of 
talent, hence their failure, the inhabitants of 
Nashville, or at least a portion of them still 
remembered the rich treat Caldwell had 
given them in Theatricals, 

Messrs. Warrall and Groves. are erecting 
a new theatre in Tuscumbia, Ala., and ano- 
ther in Franklin, Tenn. 

In 1835 an amatuer performance took 
place at Nashville, Tenn. ; a young man by 
the name of Mc Laughlin while personating 
the character of Bertram, stabbed himself to 
the heart. The following account of the 
circumstance is taken from the “ Western 
Methodist,” published in that place. 

** Since the melancholy catastrophe, which 
has laid MeLaughlin in the cold grave, we 
have read the tragedy on which he spent his 
last earthly powers; and, amidst the pas- 
sion of which, agitating his audience like a 
tempest, he received his death wound. Be- 
fore we close this article, the reason why 
we read this tragedy will beapparent. The 
Rey. R. C, Maturin, the author of the play, 
was an English clergyman of powerful fan- 
cy. Besides some productions of the pulpit, 
of which he was author, there are now in 
wint of his tragic writings, * The Fatal 

tevenge,”’ * Wild Trish Boy,” “The Mi- 
lesian Chief,” &c. As far as we have had 
opportunity to study his genius, it had the 
characteristics of a stern and gloomy gran- 
deur. “The dark and fearful storms of pas- 
sion were the playthings of his imagination. 
He had little to do with the gentle sympa- 
thies of ournature. Remorse, revenge, like 
two iron despots, held rule over his imagi- 
nation; and in all his picturings of the war 
of passion or of the elements, not a single 
lovely touch of the pencil dashes the brow 
of the thunder king. 

** Bertram is a combination of all these ter- 
rible qualities. In copious and heart-touching 
eloquence, it exhibits to the reader the pic- 
ture of a powerful mind—ruined—blasted— 
desolate—yet unbending, and holding in his 
soul, as the life of his being, the sentiments 
of a deadly vengeance against the earthly 
author of all his woes. It was this being 
whom McLaughlin represented. ‘The tra- 
gedy opens with a terrible tempest, in which 
Bertram, long an exile and outlaw from his 
native land, is thrown upon the coast near 
the castle of his deadly enemy, Aldobrand. 
He is suecored by a community of monks— 
through them gains access to the castle, and 
there wreaks his long nursed, doubled-dis- 
tilled, fiendish vengeance on its lord; he 
stabs him to the heart-—The lady of the cas- 
tle, of whose connection with the outlaw, in 
the past, and the present, we shell not speak, 
—dies, heart-broken, at his feet. He then 
winds up the drama by stabbing himself. 

“ McLaughlin had conned his dreadful 
lesson with such an absorbing interest, and 
so completely stood within the character 
during its representation, that the effect was 
deep and harrowing on the minds of the au- 
dience. He seemed to be in a high state of 
mental excitement,and with the most gloomy 
pathos pronounced such sentences as these : 

“*]T have no country— 

And for my race, the last dread trump shal! 

wake 
The sheeted relics of my ancestry, 
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Ere trump of herald to the armed lists, 
In the bright blazon of their stainless coat, 
Calls their lost child again! — 

“The applause of the audience was great 
of course; added to what we shall call the 
monomania of the imagination, He became 
what he represented. ‘There was something 
like an overpowering reality in what he 
wrought His step—his eye—the stern 
tone of his voice—low and husky with the 
deep earthquake of passion—were the out- 
law’s own. ‘The audience, we understand, 
were almost inclined to say with the terror- 
stricken prior in the tragedy: 
“*High-hearted man, sublime even in thy 


guilt.’ 
* . * * . * 


“ *Wild admiraiion thrills me to behold, 
And evil strength, so above earthly pitch.” 

o * * * * . 
“*This majesty of guilt doth awe my spirit! 
It is the embodied fiend who tempted him, 
Sublime in guilt !— 

“ As the tragedy wore to its denouement, 
his excitement increased, and the gloomy 
spirit of the play was upon him with a 
power that made a strong impression of re- 
ality upon his hearers, and made them shud- 
der as he pronounced the following, aecom- 

anied by the plunge of the dagger that 
saver A him to his death: 
“* Bertram hath but one fatal foe on earth, 
And he is here.’.--(Stabs hims+/f.) 

“It was at this moment that he plunged 
the weapon to his heart. It is said to have 
been an accident. Itis our opinion, how- 
ever, that it was the result of the excited 
feelings of the actor, who had so absorbing- 
ly entered into the dreadful spirit of the he- 
ro, as to drive home his death upon his 
heart by the mere spasmodic action of the 
muscles that unconsciously moved to do the 
bidding of the tempest of passion within. 
Taking into view premeditated purpose, it 
was accident,—for he had no design of end- 
ing his life with the play, but looking at his 
complete identification of feeling with the 
part he acted, the accident becomes a na- 
tural and not a wonderful consequence. 

“ The hallucination, if such we may call 
it, did notend with the plunge of the dagger. 
His feelings bore him along yet further. 
There was still, after some exclamations of 
surprise from the tragic monks, a dying sen- 
tence for him to repeat. He went through 
it with a startling effect:—( With a burst of 
exullation)— 

“*T die no felons death— 

A warrior’s weapon frees a warriot’s soul !’ 

While he was thus pronouncing these, th® 
last words of the tragedy, his eye and man- 
ner were fearfully wild; the blood was fall- 
ing from his bosom apon the young gentle- 
man who had personated the then lifeless 
lady Imogene! As soon as the last words 
were pronounced he fell—to rise no more.” 

There is a small Theatre at Lexington, 
Ky., under the management of Mr, Potter, 
a very enterprising gentleman, among the 
company we notice the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dougal. Mrs. Duff lately paid a fly- 
ing visit, end other stars are announced to 
light up the Dramatic Heaven in that place, 
heretofore suffered to be clouded by the ab- 
sence of that patronage of genius, which 
will make the darkest night as bright as 
day, and cause e’en a desert to bloom with 
the choicest flowers. 

In the woods of the North, there are insects that prey 
On the brains of the Elk, ull his very last sigh, 

Oh ! Genius, thy patrons more cruel than they, 
First feed on thy brains, and then leave thee to die! 


There is a Theatre at Columbus, Ohio, 


under the management of Messrs. Dean and 
McKenney, these gentlemen have it in con- 
templation, to erect one in Cleaveland, Ohio. 
The Columbus Theatre opened for the sea- 
son November 22d, 1836, with Sheridan 
Knowles’ “ Wife,” together witha Prize 
Address, written by Otway Curry, Esq. 
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The Publisher of the Mirror, in a prospec- 
tus having explained the cause of the delay 
of the present number, it only remains for 
the Editor to say that no pains will be spared 
to render it every way worthy the attention 
of the public, and to sustain its character, no 
honorable means neglected which will tend 
to exalt it still higher in the estimation of 
its patrons. 


THE DRAMA,!ITS DECLINE. 

{n our capacity of theatrical censor, we 
have endeavoured to exalt the drama by pre- 
senting to our readers the various beauties 
with which it abounds, and laying before 
them its character and purposes, as drawn 
by the ablest limners of the age, and carried 
out by the most finished artists. The at- 
tempt we regret to say, has failed—the dra- 
ma is sinking still lower, and the poor actors 
begin to feel how uncertain is that profession 
which depends upon the capricious taste of 
the public. We have in another number 
alluded to some of the causes which have 
have tended to produce this most lamentable 
effect, the chief of which we think is owing 
to the inundation of periodicals of all kinds, 
embracing every department of literature, 
and which are brought to our very doors by 
dirty little boys, at one, two, three, four, and 
five cents per number. Reading gives us a 
knowledge of things, and when we become 
possessed of it, that which charmed us be- 
fore, ceases to please, because the whole 





raystery is told, and we become as wise as 
those who pull the wires, ring the bell, and 
raise the curtain. 

The word Theatre in the olden time, and 
even in our recollection, called up strange 
fancies, and we associated with it, miseries 
which we were unable to explain and clear- 
ly understand. ‘The scenery was a perfect 
delusion, the thunder and lightning a mira- 
cle, the red and blue light actually magic, 
and the appearance of the actors on the stage 


living pictures. A visit to the theatre then 
was a matter of serious consideration, pa- 
rents were consulted, time and place fixed 
upon and a party made up with all due re- 
gard paid to dress—sugar-candy, raisins, 
and oranges. Alas! for the drama, these 
things are all explained—the little ragged 
urchin who sings “ Lucy Long” through 
the streets, knows all about a theatre, he is 
even acquainted with the actors, and boasts 
of being employed for the purpose of making 
a noise, and getting up applause, he will 
even tell you how they make thunder and 
lightning, nay, he goes farther, and tells you 
he once played the hind legs of an elephant, 
and Mother Goose. This knowledge of the- 
atrical mysteries lessens its romance. Ac- 
tors too, are more communicate than they 
were wont to be, they tell the secrets of their 
** prison house,” and expose the poverty of 
the treasury—pictures are drawn of misery 
behind the curtain which have tended to in- 
jure its prospects in front. 

Maelzel made money with his automatons, 
simply because he kept the secret of their 
workings to himself. Maelzel was wise in 
his way, for if he had blabbed, the people 
would not have patronized him. Managers 
of theatres should have borrowed some of 
his prudence, at least they should have imi- 
tated his example, and not expose the pover- 
ty and nakedness of their temples. 

We scarcely know what will effect a 
change in the drama, the times, if they 
should get better, may cause a re-action, and 
when this re-action takes place the whole 
managerial department must undergo a 
change. We shall probably in our next 
point out how these changes can be effected 
so as to benefit and exalt the character of 
the drama. 


TEXAS-THE GREAT 
DRAMA. 





The position in which the infant republic 
is placed at this stage of its interesting history 
is peculiarly exciting to the public at large, 
it is important that she should be sustained, 
and to whom does she look for succour? is it 
to the crown'd heads of Europe? is it to the 
empires, one degree removed from tyranny 2? 
or is it to the autocrat of Russia? No! she 
looks to the United States, nor will she look 
in vain. The light of Freedom which burns 
brightly upon her altars was taken from the 
great flame which illumines the United 
States, and which was litup in’76. It would 
be gross sacrilege to permit a hireling band, 
a set of debased ruffiians fo extinguish it Or 
polute the sacred spot upon which it burns 
with their unhallowed presence. 

Public meetings are being held in various 
parts of ourcountry, and resolutions of abold 


and independant character passed which 
goes to show that the American people will 
not stand idly by when their brethern are 
calling loudly for assistance. We predict 
that the one star-banner will be unfurled in the 
City of Mexico, and that General Samnel 
Houston will * revel yet in the Halls of the 
Montezumas ?” 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
ARCH ST. THEATRE. 
Charles S. Porter, a warm-hearted man, and 








a true Ainerican, has now the management of 
this establishment; it is useless for us, who 
have labored in the American vineyard all our 
lives, and endeavoured to root up the evils of 
foreign influence, and the immoral weeds,— 
over the water actors have planted in our dra- 
matic gardens, it would, we say, be folly for us 
to expatiate upon these things now—the at- 
tempt is about being made by an American, to 
establish an American Theatre, or rather a 
Theatre upon American principles; we shal 
see if there is a feeling of this sort still in exis- 
tence in the land, which will unite with that o¢ 
the manager, and erect a moral standard in the 
theatrical renks, which will siience those heavy 
complaints against the present state of the 
drama, and drive back the Turks who maintain 
their licentious laws even under our very noses, 
We say, we shall sce if the Americans are yet 
in possession of one spark of that patriotic fire 
which was lit up in '76. and should burn like 
the hallowed light at the altar of their hearts 
until life itself went out with it. We shall see , 

Mr. Conner has been playing since the upen_ 
ing, and has appeared in several new charac- 
ters. Mrs. Charles, Miss Porter, and that ex- 
cellent actress, Mrs. Thayer, and Mrs. Thoman; 
are a part in the female line, and a stock com- 
pany of universal exeetlence (and to which ad- 
ditions are still being made) which is unequal- 
cd - even by the dounle company. 

The Warrior of the Wave, a new picce from 
the French by Charles Durang, has proved 
highly attractive. Master Diamond, and San- 
ford, great in their way, have been drawing 
most excellent houses. The Arch must go 
ahead! ! 

Mr. Conner has been playing during this 
week in the Warrior of the Wave. Ou Wednes- 
day he enacted Cardinal Richelieu, being for 
the bencfit of the Texians. As Paul Jones in 
the first piece, Mr. Conner was very effective, 
and received most deserved applause. His 
Richelieu was far superior to what it wag when 
we saw him play it last, and we may probably 
notice its beauties, as well as some of its de- 


fects in our next. 
CHESNUT ST. THEATRE, 


On Monday evening that beauti‘ul creation 
and triumph of genius “ the Lady of Lyons” 
was produced to a good,but by no means ovcr- 
flowing house. It served to introduce Edwin 
Forrest and “ the magnificent Josephine Clif. 
ton,” to the boards and audience of Old Drury. 
The caste of the play was with the exception 
of the “ Stars” above mentioned, very meagre 
indeed. Toenumerate a portion of them, we 
might observe that Mr. Jones did not cfact the 
part of Colonel Dumas, although cast in it, the 
effort proved an abortion! Mr. Watson as 
Monsieur Desheppciles, the mere efligy of the 
character,and of Mr. Shaw as Glavis, we might 
with truth excleim—rsuaw! Mr. Charies as 


Beauseant did not please us, it was not digni- 
fied enough. Beauseantis asort of Iago, pos- 
sessing all his villany, but not half his cunning. 

Mrs. W. Jones very clever as Madame De- 
Chappellis- The Widow Melnotte was wretch- 











edly personified by Mrs. Rogers, who is at al| 
times unsuitable to such parts. Having thus 
summarily disposed of the ‘“*small fry,” we 
will now take a rapid glance at the prominent 
histrions. Claude Melnotte as represented by 
Mr. Forrest is not the beau ideal of the accom- 
plished author of the play. Bulwer had no 
doubt selected for his study, some graceful and 
spirited youth, and not the bold character as 
drawn by Forrest. In the commencement of 
the performance, his measured style of delivery 
became monotonous—the part was fecbly por- 
trayed, and we question very much whether it 
afforded any satisfaction to the audience, or 
added a solitary leaf to his chaplet of fame: 
The part is not adapted to Mr. Forrest's pecu- 
liar style of acting, and we would have him if 
he values his justly acquired honors, to strike 
Claude Melnotte frnm his list, as it is totally 
at variance with both his figure and age. We 
are the admirers of Mr. Forrest, but not at the 
expense of truth and justice. 

The Pauline of Miss Clifion, made us fairly 
realize the assertion of the poet, 

“ She moves a Goddess, and looks a Queen !” 

Her enaction of the character was chaste, 
thoughtful, “ ne’er o’erstepping the modesty of 
nature” in a solitary instance, but imparting 
to it the deep and impassioned reality, of love 
and wounded pride! It is to such artistes the 
stage has been indebted for its powerful sway 
over the heart, and we gladly award to Miss 
Clifton the merit to which she is so fairly en- 
titled! 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Forrest appeared 
in his great character of Macbeth. So com, 
pletely has he identified himself with this mag. 
nificent part, that in the progressive business 
of the tragedy, we lose sight of the man and 
actor, and see only the bright creation of the 
immortal bard’s genius before us. The solilg. 
quies were finely delivéred, and unaccompanicd 
by those violent starts and wild contortions of 
countenance which were wont to detract from 
his excellence. 

On Wednesday we had Judge Conrad’s beau. 
tiful tragedy of Jack Cade. On Thursday, 
Richelicu. 

WALNUT ST. THEATRE, 

Mr. Booth—This gentleman has been ful- 
filling an engagement at the above establish- 
ment, and acquitted himself in such a man- 
ner as to elicit from a good audience much 
applause. Our readers must not however 
infer from this, that the palmy days of Mr. 
Booth have returned, on the contrary, the 
applause he received, was drawn forth from 
the fact that he played a 4id/e better than he 
did on a former engagement at this theatre. 
His Richard was the only good piece of act- 
ing we witnessed. His lago was not sub- 
dued enough, he made the hypocritical, and 
cunning ancient, too busy, too stirring, al- 
ways on the move, reminding us of an auto- 
maton figure at the mercy of the wire mover, 
compelled as it were to jump and startat his 
option. Such is not the cool, calculating Iago 
of Shakespeare’s Creation. 

His Hamlet had some beautiful touches, 
but as a whole was bad, the scene with his 
mother was passionate and not overdone. 
His Sir Giles Overreach might be excused, 
from the fact of those who acted with him, 
acted too much, and tried to out Herod Herod. 
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He repeated Richard ITI. on Wednesday 
evening, the 6th inst. for his benefit, he was 
so drunk that we could not make out what 
he was trying to say, and yet a judicious au- 
dience applauded his beastly maudlin attempts 
to enact one of the most difficult characters 
in the range of the drama. How long will 
this state of things last ? 

The acting of Mr. Booth now seems to us 
like one who endeavours to make an impres- 
sion, pushing what remains of his genius to 
its utmost limit, thereby overstepping the 
bounds of nature, and marring those very 
beauties we once so ardently admired. 

Mr. Booth still retains the vigor of other 
days, but a reckless disregard of self, and 
the careless disregard of honour of the pro- 
fession have deteriorated much from his once 
powerful and excellent style of acting. 

Temperance meetings—temperance influ- 
ence, have, itis true, brought back many 
deserving man into the ranks of sobriety, 
but alas, they have not brought with them 
their mind and powers. ‘Time may do much, 
but ere that the head becomes gray, and the 
limb palsied,. 

Mr. Hill, the delineator of Yankee Char- 
acters, has appeared at this establishment in 
several of Ais favourite pictes, but which are 
far from being so with the public. ‘The no- 
velty of Mr. Hill’s style has worn away, and 
he does not possess sufficient versatility of 
talent to strike out new beauties in any other 
line. Like the great Jim Crow, he must 
slide back to that obscurity from whence he 
sprung, and be remembered only among the 
things that were. 

As we observed, his pieces are not favor- 
ites with the public, the reason is obvious— 
he paid foreign writers to dish them up for 
him, and their notions of our countrymen are 
about as foolish and ridiculous as are the old 
jokes, and made up sayings which are so 
plentifully introduced in them. 

The Manager is getting up a great Nauti- 
cal piece, written by our friend Steele, which 
we have no doubt will create quite a sensa- 
tion. It is full of interest, connected with 
events in the life of the gallagt Stewart. 
Every attentiqn will be paid to the machine- 
ry, and the parnaphalia of the piece which is 
upon a very expensive scale. That it may 
succeed, and the author receive something for 
his trouble, is our sincere wish. 





PITTSBURG. 
Wednesday, March 30, 1842. 
The theatre opened on Monday night, 

with the performance of Bulwer’s play 
of the “ Lady of Lyons,”’ (which had 
been substituted for ‘The Stranger, in 
consequence of the sudden indisposition 
of Mrs. Silsbee,) and Mesmerism, or a 
Hit at the Times. The audience ap- 
peared well pleased with the perform- 
ance, if we may judge by the repeated 
rounds of applause. Jamieson as Claude 
Melnotte, sustained his well earned re- 
putation,and Miss Logan, who made her 
first appearance in the extremely dif_i- 
cult character of Pauline, appeared to 
have a just conception of it, and was re- 
ceived with deserved applause. 

Mr. Charles H. Eaton has been en- 
gaged by the managers of cur theatre. 
His numerous friends and others who 
admire his talent, will be sure to give 
him that hearty welcome which he de- 
serves. 
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NEW YORK. 

Chatham.—This establishment on 
Wednesday evening last, was crowded 
to excess to greet the return of that de- 
cided favourite, J. H. Kirby. He made 
his appearance as Damon, his perform- 
ance of which received throughout, de- 
served and rapturous applause. He ap- 
peared on ‘Thursday evening as Marteau 
in the popular drama of the Carpenter 
of Roeun, and as Michael Earle in the 
drama of the Maniac Lover. Mr. Wood 
and his celebrated dogs also appeared 
on ‘Thursday evening last, in his suc- 
cessful drama of the Dog of the Wreck, 
forming quite a brilliant array of talent 
and attraction. 

Miss Cushman’s new theatre is still 
under way very successfully. Wash- 
ington Hall is the site. Hambhin’s new 
theatre turns out to be a humbug. 

It is rumored that ‘Tom [lynn takes 
the Bowery. 





BALTIMORE. 

The Front Street Theatre has been 
open during the last week ; Mr. Proctor 
who was a favorite in this city two years 
ago, opened the campaign to rather an 
indifferent house. We have written so 
much against the scandalous practice of 
performers appearing before the audi- 
ence in a state of intoxication, that we 
leave the correction of it to you, con- 
vinced you will handle the subject in a 
more able manner than we can possibly 
hope to do, and should you produce the 
slightest amendment, the public as well 
as the profession, will be placed under 
a greater obligation, than the Stock- 
holders of the United States Bank ever 
were to Nicholas Biddle, when they re- 
warded his great exertions by a splendid 
present of massive silver, inscription 
and all. Having said thus much by 
way of prelude, we conclude by giving 
you the details from the ** Clipper” of 
this city, of Monday last, rejoicing that 
we have something for the public out of 
the common run. 

[We have been reluctantly compelled to omit 
this excellent article. ] 

Now, Mr. Editor, how long will the 
publie tolerate such proceedings, Booth 
set the example, but Proctor is not a 
Booth, and what may be infirmity in 
one, is impertinence in the other—so we 
dismiss the subject. 

On Tuesday Booth appeared for the 
Texian Benefit, as Shylock, and for 20 
years has not acted so well, indeed, the 
whole play of the **Merchant of Venice” 
was admirably acted, and Wemyss may 
thank his lucky stars that he has had an 
opportunity of wiping off the disgrace 
of Saturday to a well filled house ; al- 
though no blame could be attached to 
him, his pocket has suffered materially. 
To-night A. Addams is announced to 
play Virginius ; should he by any acci- 
dent be * non compos,”’ farewell to the 
present seasun—we shall not pity Mr. 
Wemyss if he has to make a further apol- 
ogy, he has no business to play with 
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edge tools, and if he gets his fingers cut 
he has only himself to blame. 

Mr. Lardner commences a course of 
lectures at the Holliday St. ‘Theatre, to- 
night. By-the-bye, have you heard that 
Burton painted all of Hielge’s scenery at 
this theatre, a beautiful * white color.” 
Oh this spiteful world, full of nothing 
but malice and mischief. 

If this last paragraph of our Correspondant 
be true, we pronounce the act the most deli- 
berate piece of low malice we ever heard, and 
the author of it should have the letter S 
branded on his forehead.—£d. of the Mirror. 


NATCHEZ. 
March 24, 1842. 

Mr. Scott’s company left us to play 
two weeks in Vicksburg. We hope our 
friends in that placo will reward their 
industry as theatricals. It is the inten 
tion of Mr. Scott to re-open at Natchez 
in about two weeks, at which time it is 
expected Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Mr. For- 
rest will appear. 


ITEMS. 

Charles H. Eaton is playing at Pittsburg 
with great suecess. Charles can act. ; 

Hackett’s Lear was the most excruciating 
performance we ever witnessed, it was a per- 
fect bowl of punch, made up of Jonathan in 
England, Falstaff, and several other ingredi- 
ents we were not able to analyze. 

Proctor as Othello, we regret to say was 
very imperfect. Mrs. Flynn’s Desdemonia, 
devoid of that tender loving nature which a 
charming delicate girl of sixteen should bear 
to a swarthy Moor. 

Death of Ivan Showerisky.—This indivi 
dual, whom our readers will remember fell 
while performing on the slack rope at the 
Circus in Baltimore, some weeks since, and 
broke his leg, died on Wednesday evening, 
the 6th inst., about seven o’clock. Having 
been advised some hours previous by his at- 
tending physicians, that the only possible 
chance of saving his life was an amputation 
of the limb, gangrene having commenced, 
he submitted to the operation, which was 
skilfully performed ; but it proved too much 
for his emaciated frame, and he died in four 
or five hours afterwards. 

J. S. Browne, the English actor, has had 
a tremendous “benefit in New Orleans, to 
make up the loss of $5,000—worth of Old 
Clothes!!! 

Harris G. Pearson, the American actor, 
whose loss was double that of Browne’s, has 
had no benefit yet. What will become of 
this country ? 

The Mobilians have given Caldwell a 
highly complimentary benefit. Good. 

Jack Scott and Dan Marble, are at Albany. 

Why don’t some of our Managers propose 
a benefit in aid of the celebrated Howard 
Temperance Society, of Southwark. It isa 
great moral lever to raise mankind from 
h—ll to heaven! 

A Miss Hamblin recently stabbed a Mr. 
Ewing in the Theatre at Mobile, which re- 
sulted in his death. He was a young man 
of about twenty years of age, and passed for 
her husband, though, as is customary among 
certain young ladies of the dramatic profes- 
sion, she retained her maiden name. The 
death of this young man is the consequence 
of this very foolish custom; as jealousy no 
doubt was the cause, may it prove a saluta- 
ry lesson. 





A Prompter Dead.—Mr. Ferrers, the thea- 
trical prompter, well remembered in this city, 
as prompter at Burton’s Theatre last season, 
and also prompter for Wallack, in New 
York, died suddenly on Thursday morning. 
He was engaged at the Park, and attended 
to his duties at the theatre the night previous 
to his death. 

The Naid Queen is all the rage at Cin- 
cinnatti. Pickering is Stage manager at the 
theatre. Dinneford is going ahead. 

Mr. Neafie’s name on the theatre bills at 
Pittsburg, is in large letters. Good, we like 
that. 

The Tremont Theatre is not “converted ” 
to the Baptist faith, but will still be retained 
by Melpomene. Field, better known perhaps 
in his capacity of the author of ** Straws,” is 
manager; Creswick, stage manager, 

Our respected correspondent Crumbles,” 
at Boston, will perceive by to-cay’s Mirror, 
the reason for our not publishing the whole 
of his admirable letter. His future favours 
are solicited. 

Large Letters.—Large letters are freely 
used by the managers of the Chesnut Street 
Theatre, in picking out particular names for 
their use. It does look ridiculous to see the 
names of Burton, Richings, Wood, Shaw, 
Wallack, Mrs. Sefton, and Mrs. George 
Jones, paraded before the public in large let- 
ters; are they any better than the other 
members of the company ? and why is this 
distinction made? Is it intended to insult 
the rest, or is there any ravoritism in the 
case—out upon such folly—a stock company 
is but a stock company, and should know 
no stars. 

Have returned to our City. —E. N. Thayer, 
the actor, and Miss Alexina Fisher, whose 
histronic talent is too well known to need 
eulogy, They have done exceedingly well 
at Richmond, Va., and we presume will not 
long be out of an engagement in this city. 
Thayer looks better than usual, and Alexina 
is the same lively, charming, spirited little 
creature, we have ever known her to be. 
Good luck to them. (Mem—We under- 
stand that Alexina is about to be married to 
a wealthy suitor from Virginia.) 

On Dit.—That Hamblin will get either the 
National, or Chesnut St. Theatres, in this 
city. He wants the former, but the stock- 
holders of the latter are anxious that he 
should take Old Drury. Several interviews 
have taken place, but he insists on certain 
novel, and to the stockholders rather onerous 
arrangements, ere he will agree to accept the 
management of that establishment. So we 
go. If Hamblin gets a theatre in this city, 
farewell then to the hope of reform in the 
state of the Drama. 
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